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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The History of France. By Eyre Evans Crowe. 12mo. Vol. II. 
pp- 341. (Being the fifteenth volume of Dr Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia). Longman. 

Tue following are the passages respecting the commencement of 
the First French Revolution alluded to at the close of our last 
article. We repeat them as a warning to some, and seasonable 
matter of reflection for all: We do not think that a revolution 
could happen in England, at all similar in wholesale violence to that 
of the first French Revolution; precisely because that first revolu- 
tion has happened, and because the glorious second revolution has 
taught all the people of Europe how to conquer nobly. But we 
do think that certain kinds of opposition to the inevitable pro- 
gress of freedom and equity might still produce a deplorable amount 
of convulsion; and we are anxious that no he!ps to thought and 
retrospection should be lost, which it is in our power to further. 


‘We have hitherto sailed down the stream of French history, 
from the obscure wilderness of its rise, through the rugged and pic- 
turesque gorges, the breaks and rapids of its middle course, to the 
wide majestic flow of the monarchy in its later days. Embarked 
upon its tide, with calm around and before, we now begin to per- 
ceive that the current grows suddenly more rapid, and that, without 
any apparent or external cause, we are hurried along with a swift- 
ness at once menacing and unaccountable. Although not within 
hearing, we are yet within the influence of the distant cataract. 

‘The very men who lived in those days began to ‘perceive the 
movement; not only the philosopher and reflecting man, but 
Louis XV himself. ‘ The monarchy is very old,” said he, “but it 
will last my time :” a selfish remark, no doubt. But could he have 
stopped the current of its decline? and was not his conscious 
powerlessness, more than his selfishness, the prompter of his 
thought? His subjects, his compatriots, took precisely the same 
view: nor class nor individual knew whither they tended ; but all 
were dissatisfied, and ill at ease. A change was necessary, it was 
inevitable : the acts of every one—of king, of priest, of minister, of 
noble, of parliament, of writer—all henceforth worked to bring about 
and hasten this change. The King degraded royalty by his dissolute- 
ness, and weakened it by his profusion. The minister, turning 
away from the task of internal administration in disgust, directed 
his views}abroad, and sought to gild his day of triumph by the 
trophies of a war, undertaken under some idle pretext of support- 
ing the balance of power. The noble, like the monarch, degraded 
his order, and shewed himself pressing on the lower classes, not for 
any public end, but for his own private gratification. The legists 
defended the cause of religious liberty and their own independence, 
ladeed, but did so selfishly and blindly. The writer flattered royalty 
and aristocracy, and at this price was allowed to attack religion, the 
court finding itself in opposition to the priesthood. The priesthood 
itself increased its odium as a privileged class, by its intemperance, 
its ignorance, its absurdity, and its scandal. 

‘In such a general abandonment of the ancient system, such a 
despair of supporting it, it is absurd to ascribe to any particular 
class the catastrophe in which the epoch ended. None set about 
revolutionizing intentionally; but each stirred when it found its 
place irksome; each, where and how it had the power. As the 
noblesse had proved malcontent at one time, the magistracy at 
another, sos.ow a new combination of society, the lettered class, 
rebelled with bitter success, for universal sympathy supported them ; 
and step the first was taken in revolution.’ —P. 219. 

‘France was now governed by Madame de Pompadour. She 
was certainly a woman of talent. The empire which she held over 
Louis XV, long after her charms had ceased to fascinate him, 
proves this. She bound him, as she says herself, “in the chains 
of habit.” Her boudoir became the council-chamber, the ministers 
her creatures. The King was present at each determination, but 
Was spared the trouble of either thinking or speaking. It was 
Pompadour who appointed generals and bishops, proposed laws and 
em of campaigns. After a glorious victory, it is a complimentar 
etter from the mistress that we find coming to reward the triump 
of the hero. This paramonnt influence the Duchess of Pompadour 

1 the art to wield, taking from the monarch merely that power 
which was irksome, and leaving him all the liberty that he could 
desire. Thus she had no womanish jealousy, and cared little to 





monopolize his heart. She permitted him even to form the 
disgraceful parc-aux-cerfs, as an establishment containing a royal 
seraglio was called. From thebase and ineffable debauch of such a 
haunt, Louis would recur to the chamber of La Pompadour, for the 
more refined entertainments of conversation. The mistress was 
not a stranger to the intellectual movement, the new ideas of the 
day. Voltaire was amongst those who paid court to her. His 
muse was oft invoked to celebrate her wit as well as beauty, and 
even a paragraph of grave history is devoted by him to her aduila- 
tion. Montesquieu presented her with his ‘ Esprit des Lois > and 
Diderot begged her interference when the printing of the ‘ Encyclo- 
pédie’ was stopped. It is well known that she protected Quesnay, 
the founder of the sect of Political Economists. She introduced 
him even to the monarch, and contributed not a little to bring into 
notice these at once abstruse and practical studies. To the last she 
protected Quesnel, and was to him a faster friend than Madame de 
Maintenon had proved to poor Racine.’—P. 222. 

‘ The whole policy of the new government (on the accession of 
Louis XVI) seemed to be that of conciliating public opinion ; but, 
unfortunately, this opinion was not sufficiently general, enlightened, 
or united, to lead the monarch into the path of his own and thie 
nation’s safety. Turgot announced his financial plans and projects 
of reform. The principal of these were to do away with corvées, 
and such taxes as weighed exclusively on the people, establishing a 
territorial impost, that would be borne equally by all classes of 
society, nobility and clergy not excluded. But these privileged orders, 
instead of deeming themselves called on to make sacrifices to the state, 
thought, on the contrary, that they were unjustly oppressed. Unfor- 
tunately, the traditions of royalty, of aristocracy, and of the church, 
dum each possessed of paramount and almost sovereign authority. 
Each cherished the past, and looked there for its right and rule of 
conduct, rather than in reason and the present nature and condition of 
things. Neither could thus be induced to make sacrifices. Noblesse, 
and clergy, the parties of Choiseul and d’Aiguillon, united against 
the audacious innovator Turgot, who pretended that the privileged 
classes should support, according to their means, the burdens of the 
state. What is more astonishing, the parliament or legists united 
with these orders; they, too, saw danger in innovation : and thus 
the monarch’s ministry, in its attempt to relieve the people and 
middling class, and in its attempt to introduce a necessary reform 
in government, was marred and checked, and flung aback into the 
ancient and pernicious courses of absolute monarchy. Who were 
to blame in this? The aristocracy, the clergy, the parliament. 
Never did blindness and selfishness combine more grossly, or more 
deservedly merit the ruin and the punishment which they afterwards 
incurred.’—P. 257. 

‘ There is no scene, no portion of history, that can be regarded 
under so many different views as the revolution upon which we 
now enter. To some it is all crime; to others, all glory. In 
England, the prevailing sentiment has been, to regard the French 
nation as if it were an individual actuated by one perverse will, and 
flinging itself, from pure love of mischief, into the agonies of suffering 
and the depths of crime. We have had hitherto nought but a wide 
anathema to bestow upon our hapless neighbour. In this, it is to 
be feared, we treated her with similar humanity to that with which 
men used to treat the gp te ay them at —— ners 
society, sympathy, charity, and goodwill ; —— their malady 
as a ps Mi po a in and ‘loching with eyes of hate on what had 
better merited our pity. . 

‘Revolution is one of the maladies of kingdoms, or rather the 
crisis of a malady. It may proceed from some latent vice in the 
constitution, from dissipation, from mismanagement. To avert 
such is often no more in the power of the nation or of the in- 
dividual, than it is to be all-sound and all-wise. From early times 
there was something wrong in the frame-work of French society. 
These defects have been noted; above all, that marked division 
of classes, which refused amalgamation. Their mutual and 
oft-renewed struggles have been seen. The people, the great 
mass, not of the poor and ignorant, but often of the wealthy 
and enlightened, were conquered and borne down in the combat. 
Their defeat they could have forgiven; but the extravagant use 
which the upper classes had made of their victory revolted the 
fallen. The clergy grasped one third of the lands of the kingdom, 
the noblesse another; yet the remaining third was burdened with 
all the expense of government. This was reversing the social py- 
ramid, and placing it upon its apex. 

‘To reform this state of things was oe gee Flesh and blood 
could not bear it. Intellect, more powerful still, rebelled against it. 
Owing to the great exertions of ‘the latter in print and orally, all men 
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were agreed as to the necessity of this change. Louis XVL., how- 
ever uneducated, felt and owned the need; but he was at first 
young, weak because ignorant, and dared not to break through the 
trammels of a court. The monarch, nevertheless, made every effort 
to bring about the desired reform peaceably. He intrusted the task 
first to Turgot, whose schemes were repulsed by the magistracy. 
Necker made no political attempt. Calonne next tried. He was 
defeated and overthrown by the clergy and noblesse. Brienne then 
was driven to repeat the attempt, and the magistracy tripped up 
him. What resource was left? To recur to the poaghe, Bat this 
was revolution. True! but who rendered it indispensable? Not 
the people, who were all the time tranquil ; not the monarch, who 
did his utmost ; not the queen, despite the accusation that even res- 
pectable writers echo—we find her supporting Necker, and approving 
the double representation of the commons—no. Jt was the resist- 
ance, the false, the blind resistance, of the privileged orders,—noblesse, 
clergy, magistracy,—that precipitated the revolution, and flung all 
power at last into the hands of the commons.’ 





THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

From a Pamphlet just published by Messrs Longman, entitled, “ His- 
torical Sketch of the Bank of England :—with an Examination of 
the Question as to the Prolongation of the Exclusive Privileges of 
that Establishment.” 


‘The Bank of England conducts the whole banking business of 
the British government. “ It acts not only,” says Dr Smith, “ as 
an ordinary bank, but as a great engine of state. It receives and 
pays the greater part of the annuities, which are due to the credi- 
tors of the public; it circulates Exchequer bills; and it advances 
to government the annual amount of the land and malt taxes, 
which are frequently not paid till some years afterwards.” * * * * * 

‘This great establishment, which has long been the principal 
bank of deposit and circulation, not in this country only, but in 
Europe, was founded in 1694. Its principal projector was Mr 
William Paterson, an enterprising and intelligent Scotch gentle- 
man, who was afterwards engaged in the ill-fated colony at Darien. 
Government being at the time much distressed for want of money, 
partly from the defects and abuses in the system of taxation, and 

artly from the difficulty of borrowing, because of the supposed 


instability of the revolutionary establishment, the Bank grew out | 


of a loan of 1,200,0001. for the public service. The subscribers, 
besides receiving eight per cent. on the sum advanced as interest, 
and 4,000]. a year as the expense of management, in all 100,0001. a 
year, were incorporated into a Society denominated the Governor 


and Company of the Bank of England. The charter is dated the | 


27th of July 1694. 
‘The Bank of England has been frequently affected by panics 
amongst the holders of its notes. In 1745 the alarm occasioned by 


the advance of the Highlanders under the Pretender as far as Derby, | 


led to a run upon the Bank: and in order to gain time to concert 


measures for averting the run, the Directors adopted the device of | 
But they derived a more effec- 


paying in shillings and sixpences ! 
tual relief from the retreat of the Highlanders; and from a resolution 
agreed to at a meeting of the principal merchants and traders of the 
city, and very numerously signed, declaring the willingness of the 
subscribers to receive Bank notes in payment of any sum that might 
be due to them, aud pledging themselves to use their utmost endea- 
vours to make all their payments in the same medium. 

* During ithe tremendous riots in June 1780, the Bank incurred 
considerable danger. Had the mob attacked the establishment at 
the commencement of the riots, the consequences might have proved 
fatal. Luckily, however, they delayed their attack till time had 
been afforded for providing a force sufficient to ensure its safety. 
Since that period a considerable military force is nightly placed in 
the interior of the Bank, as a protection in any emergency that may 
occur. 

‘In the latter part of 1792 and beginning of 1793, there was, in 
consequence of a previous over-issue on their part, a general run 
on most of the private banks; and about one-third of these esta- 
blishments were forced to stop payment. This led to a considerable 
demand for coin from the Bank. 

‘The year 1797 is, however, the most important epoch in the 
recent history of the Bank. Owing partly to events connected 
with the war in which we were then engaged—to loans to the 
Emperor of Germany—to bills drawn on the Treasury at home by 
the British agent s abroad—and partly, and chiefly, perhaps, to the 
advances most un willingly made by the Bank to Government, which 

revented the Directors from having a sufficient control over their 
issues, the exchanges became unfavourable in 1795, and in that and 
the following year large sums in specie were drawn from the Bank. 
In the latter end of 1796 and the beginning of 1797, considerable 
apprehensions were entert ained of invasion, and rumours were pro- 
pagated of descents having been actually made on the coast. In 
consequence of the fears that were thus exciced, runs were made 
on the provincial banks in different parts of the country ; and some 
of them having failed, the panic became general, and extended 
itself to London. Demands for cash poured in upon the Bank 
from all quarters; and on Saturday ihe 25th February 1797, she 
had only 1,272,0001. of cash and bullion in her coffers, with every 

rospect of a violent run taking p ace on the following Monday. 
Tn this emergency an Order in Cougcil was issued on Sunday the 
26th, prohibiting the Directors from paying their notes in cash until 


——__ 


the sense of Parliament had been taken on the subject. And after 
Parliament met, and the measure had been much discussed, it was 
agreed to continue the restriction till six months after the signature 
of a definitive treaty of peace. 

‘As soon as the Order in Council prohibiting payments in cash 
appeared, a meeting of the principal bankers, merchants, traders, &c. 
of the metropolis, was held at the Mansion-house, when a resolution 
was agreed to, and very numerously signed, pledging, as had been 
done in 1745, those present to accept, and to use every means in 
their power to cause Bank notes to be accepted as cash in all trans. 


actions, This resolution tended to allay the apprehensions that the 
restriction had excited.’ 


~ CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. ~ 


FALSENOOD APPROPRIATELY BranpEep.—We are told, that in 
Turkey, when any man is the author of notorious falsehoods, it is 
usual to blacken the whole front of his house. Were such a method 
put in practice in this metropolis, it would be strongly chequered; 
some entire parishes would be in mourning, and several streets 
darkened, from one end to the other.— Addison. 


Nove Errect or GLory.—Some time after the battle of Fon. 
tenoy, Louis XV. congratulating Marshal Saxe upon this event, 
said, “ Indeed, Marshal, you have gained more than any of us by 
this battle: you were before swelled in all your limbs, but now you 
appear in the best health possible’? — Marshal Noailles imme- 
diately replied: “Yes, Sire; Marshal Saxe is the first man in the 
world whose swellings have been reduced by glory.” 

Romantic Story oF Mitton’s Youtu.—The personal beauty 
of Milton has given occasion to a little romantic story, which is 
pleasing to the imagination. As the youthful bard was asleep 
under a tree, an Italian lady, acidentally passing near the place, was 
struck with his charms, and alighted from her carriage to con- 
template them. After gratifying her curiosity, and feeding her 
love with} the spectacle, she dropped a paper intimating the 
occurrence, and professing her passion ; and then, without awakening 
him, she proceeded on her journey. This event, as the story 
| further relates, determined him to cross the Alps, for the purpose 

of discovering the fugitive fair one among the beauties of Italy. 
It is unnecessary to say that his search was unsuccessful. But in 
the voice and the charms of Leonora Baroni (a lady of whom he 

became enamoured and to whom he wrote some Latin and 
| Italian verses), he found an ample compensation for the loss of his 
imaginary mistress.—Symmons's Life of Milton. 
| Linnzus, during his travels, visited the gardens of Oxford, and 
| was introduced there to Sherard and Dillenius. The German Pro- 
| fessur remarked to Sherard, ‘‘ that this was the young dog who 
| would cast the science of Botany into confusion ;” Linneus, who 
was not very conversant with English, still understood the word 
, confusion, but took no notice of it; Sherard immediately formed a 
| strict intimacy with the young naturalist, and after a short time 
Dillenius became attached to him. When Linnzus was about to 
leave Oxford, after having made great alteration in the gardens; he 
begged the German to excuse him if he had been so unfortunate as 
to introduce nothing but confusion into the Oxford gardens. _ Dil- 
lenins had nothing to reply to this raillery but blushes and excuses. 
— Revue Eucyclopedique. 











PersonaLu Deseription oF Mitton.—The concurring voices 
| of all his early biographers, who were personally acquainted with 
/ him, will not allow us to doubt that the harmony of Milton’s fea- 
| tures and form seemed to make his body a suitable residence for 

his superior soul. At Cambridge, the fineness of his complexion 
_oceasioned him to be called ‘* the Lady of Christ’s College ;” and 
the ruddiness which lingered on his cheek till the middle of life 
gave to him at that period an appearance of remarkable —- 
His eyes were dark grey, and their lustre, which was peculiarly 
vivid, did not fade even when their vision was extinguished. His 
hair, which was light brown, he wore parted at the top, and “ clus- 
tering,” as he describes that of Adam, upon his shoulders. His 
_ person was of the middle height; not fat or corpulent ; but mus- 
| cular and compact. His deportment (says Wood) was affable, and 
his gait erect and manly, bespeaking courage and undauntedness., 
—Symmons’s Life of Milton. 
Tue Numer Five.—This number in China is highly regarded. 
The elements,’according to the Chinese, are five in number: water, 
fire, wood, metal, and earth. The relations among human beings 
| are five, viz. a prince and minister, a father and son, elder and 
' younger brothers,” husband and wife, friends. The constant vir- 
| tues are five; benevolence, justice, propriety, knowledge, and 
truth. There are five ranks of nobility, denominated kung, bow, 
| pik, tze, and nan. The compass has five divisions ; east, south, west, 
north, and centre. The tastes are five; sour, sweet, bitter, acid, 
salt. The colours are five; azure, yellow, carnation, white, black. 
| The human viscera consists of five; liver, heart, lungs, kidneys, 
and stomach. The organs of sense are five; namely, the ears, the 
eyes, the mouth, the nose, and the eyebrows (!)—A Chinese writer 
has given a humorous dialogue between these organs: The mouth 
complains of the nose being placed too near it, and above it; the 
nose defends its right by alleging, that but for it the mouth might 
eat ordure; the nose complains of the eyes being placed over It; 
the eyes reply, that but for them, the nose might be broken against 
unseen objects.—Asiatic Journal. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 





PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Drury Lang.—Rob Roy Macgregor.—Tuming the Tables.— And the Pantomime. 
Covent GarpeNn.—Romance of a Day.—Comrades and Friends.—And Married 
Lovers. 





Nor having been able to see Mr Kean in Sir Giles Overreach, we 
take occasion, till we can speak for ourselves, of presenting the 
reader. with the observations on his first appearance in that cha- 
racter, from the pen of Mr Hazuitt. They are not of a nature to 
grow stale. 

« Jan. 13, 1816. 

* Masstncer’s play of 4 New Way to Pay Old Debts, which has 
been brought out at Drury Lane Theatre to introduce Mr Kean 
in the part of Sir Giles Overreach, must have afforded a rich treat 
tojtheatrical amateurs. There is something in a good play well 
acted, a peculiar charm, that makes us forget ourselves and all the 
world. 

‘ It has been considered as the misfortune of great talents for the 
stage, that they leave no record behind them except that of vague 
rumour, and that the genius of a great actor perishes with him, 
“ leaving the world no copy.” This is a misfortune, or at least a 
mortifying reflection, to actors; but it is, we conceive, an advan- 
tage to the stage. It leaves an opening to originality. The stage 
is always beginning anew; the candidates for theatrical reputation 
are always setting out afresh, unincumbered by the affectation of 
the faults or excellences of their predecessors. In this respect, we 
conceive that the average quantity of dramatic talent remains more 
nearly the same than that in any other walk of art. In the other 
arts (as painting and poetry), it may be supposed that what has 
been well done already, by giving rise to endless vapid imitations, is 
an obstacle to what might be done hereafter: that the models or 
chef @auvres of art, where they are accumulated, choke up the 
path to excellence; and that the works of genius, where they can 


‘ We do not know any one now-a-days, who could write Massin- 
cEer’s Comedy of 4 New Way to pay Old Debts, though we do 
not believe that it was better acted at the time it was first brought 
out, than it is at present. We cannot conceive of any one’s doing 
Mr Kean’s part of Sir Giles Overreach so well as himself. We 
have seen others in the part, superior in the look and costume, in 
hardened, clownish, rustic insensibility; but in the soul and spirit, 
no one equal to him. He is a truly great actor. This is one of 
his very best parts. He was not ata single fault. The passages 
which we remarked as particularly striking and original, were those 
where he expresses his surprise at his nephew’s answers, “ His 
fortune swells him ;—’Tis rank, he’s married !’’ and again, where, 
after the exposure of his villanies, he calls to his accomplice Maral! 
in a half-wheedling, half-terrific tone, “ Come hither, Maral/, come 
hither.’ Though the speech itself is absurd and out of character, 
his manner of stopping when he is running at his foes,—“ I’m feeble, 
some widow’s curse hangs on my sword,”—was exactly as if his 
arm had been suddenly withered, and his powers shrivelled up on 
the instant. The conclusion was quite overwhelming. Mr Kean 
looked the part well, and his voice does not fail as it used to do.’ 





Reason FoR MakinG A CuanceELLor.—The Count D’Artois, 
seeing M. de Monthion leaning out at the window in the Queen’s 
antichamber, took him for the taylor, and snatched off his wig. 
Some timefafter, M. de Monthion was made Chancellor to the 
Count, when he was reminded of the anecdote. “ Yes,” said he: 
“the Prince has appointed me his Chancellor, because he knows 
more of my head than anybody else.” 


BENEVOLENCE.— Madame Geoftrin had ordered two marble vases 
from the celebrated Bouchardon. They were brought to her by 
two of his workmen, when she observed that the cover of one was 
broken. “ Alas! yes, madam,” said the workman, “and our 
comrade, to whom this misfortune happened, is so grieved about it, 
that he dared not appear before you. He is much to be pitied, for 
if our master were to know it, he would be sent away, and he has a 
wife and four children.’—‘* Well, well,” said Madame Geoffrin, 
“he may make himself easy, I shall not say a word about it.” 
When the workmen were gone, she reflected within herself, this 





be rendered permanent, and transmitted from age to age, not only 
prevent, but render superfluous, future productions of the same 
kind. We have not, neither do we want, two SHAKSPEARES, two 
Mittons, two Rapuarts, two Poprs, any more than we require 
two suns in the same sphere. Even Miss O’NeIL stands a little in 
the way (and it is paying her a great compliment to say so) of our 
recollections of Mrs Sippons. But Mr Kean is an excellent sub- 
stitute for the memory of Garrick, whom we never saw! When 
an author dies, it is no matter, for his works remain. Whena 
great actor dies, there is a void produced in society, a gap which 
requires to be filled up. Who does not go to see Kean? Who, 
if GARRICK were alive, would go to see him? At least, either 
one or the other must have quitted the stage; “For two at 
a time there’s no mortal could bear.” Again, we know that 
Mr Kean cannot have been spoiled by Garrick. He might indeed 
have been spoiled by Mr Kemace or Mr Cooke, but he fortunately 
has not. The stage is a place where genius is sure to come upon 
its legs in a generation or two. We cannot conceive of better 
actors than some of those we now have. In Comedy, Liston is as 
good as Epwin was when we were school-boys. We grant that we 
are deficient in genteel comedy; we have no fine gentlemen or 
ladies on the stage—nor off it. That which is merely artificial and 
local is a matter of mimicry, and must exist, to be well copied, 
Players, however, have little reason to complain of their hard- 
earned, short-lived popularity. One thunder of applause from pit, 
boxes, and galleries, is equal to a whole immortality of posthumous 
fame ; and when we hear an actor whose modesty is equal to his 
merit, declare that he would like to see a dog wag his tail in appro- 
bation, what must he feel when he sets the whole house in a roar ? 
Besides, Fame, as if their reputation had been entrusted to her 
alone, has been particularly careful of the renown of her theatrical 
favourites; she forgets one by one, and year by year, those who, 


have been great lawyers, great statesmen, and great warriors in 


their day; but the name of Garrick still survives, with the works 
of Reynoxps and of Jounson. 




















poor man has suffered exceedingly from vexation ; he must be com- 
| forted. Then calling one of her servants, she said, “Go to M. 
| Bouchardon’s, and enquire for such a one: give him twelve livres, 
and give three to his comrades who spoke in his behalf.” 


Rexicion.—If we suppose a large family of children (says an 
eminent writer), who, on any particular day, or particular circum- 
stance, made it a custom to present to their parent some token of 
their affection and gratitude, each of them would make a different 
offering, and most probably in a different manner. Some would pay 
their congratulations in themes of verse or prose, by some little 
devices, as their genius dictated, according to what they thought 
| would please ; and, perhaps, the least of all, not able to do any of 
_ those things, would ramble into the garden or the field, and gather 

what it thought the prettiest flower it could find, though perhaps it 
might be but a simple weed. The parent would be more gratified 
| by such variety, that if the whole of them had acted on a concerted 
'plan, and each had made exactly the same offering. This would 
have the cold appearance of contrivance, or the harsh one of con- 
‘trol. But of all unwelcome things, nothing could more afflict the 
| parent than to know, that the whole of them had afterwards gotten 
| together by the ears, boys and girls, fighting, scratching, reviling, 
and abusing each other, about which was the best or the worst pre- 
sent.—Why may we not suppose, that the great Father of All is 
| Pleased with variety of devotion ; and that the greatest offence we 
/ can act, is that by which we seek to torment and render each other 
| miserable ?— Yellow Dwarf. 
| Necessity oF Rerorm.—Lord Hilsborough, a peer of the 
‘realm, and certainly no Jacobin, fifty years ago thus forcibly urged 
| the necessity of a reform :—“ It has been advanced (said he), that 
Parliament have a power and right to prolong their duration, and 
that the salus populi frequently requires it. But as I absolutely 
deny that a Parliament has any legal power to prolong the ;time 
_ limited by law, without the consent of the electors or people who 
sent them to Parliament, and whose representatives they are: and 
I do say, and I do insist upon it, that whenever Parliaments do 
take upon themselves to sities the term of their duration, such 
prolongation is an infringement of the liberty of the electors in a 
inost essential part, and tends to destroy that freedom which they 
| were chosen to defend. ‘ For liberty never was, nor ever will be, 
| preserved, unless those who have the powers of the people delegated 
| to them be frequently removed.’—It was by the frequent rotation 
and change of magistracy, in ali countries of the world, that free- 
|dom and independency .hath been preserved. It is upon this 
principle we find the people of England at all times crying out for 
frequent Parliaments. And I am sure, if ever frequent Parlia- 


ments were necessary, they are essentially so in the present 
times.” 
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THE TATLER. 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





The T. of 
* KING RICHARD IIL 


[Br SHakspeare). 


Elizabeth, Queen of Edward the Fourth, Mrs FAUCIT. 
Lady Anne, Miss FAUCIT. Duchess of York, Mrs Webster. 
King Henry. Mr Y e. Prince of Wales, Miss Chikini. 
Duke of York, Miss Poole. Duke of Norfolk, Mr Thompson. 


Duke of Glo’ter, 
i. a of cera Say Howard. 
e uckingham, Mr COOPER. 
Lord Mayor, Mr Andrews. 
Sir William Catesby, Mr Cooke. Sir Richard 
Sir Walter Blunt, Mr Eaton. Tressel, Mr J. Vining. 


Mr KEAN. 
Loré Stanley, Mr Hammerton. 
Earl of Richmond, Mr WALLACK, 
Sir Robert Brackenbury, Mr Yarnold. 
ir Ri Ratcliffe, Mr Cathie. 


To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 
DAVY JONES. 
{By Mr W. Barrymors.]} 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, MrT. BLANCHARD, 
» Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 
Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—I1. Mother cou Refectory, 
and Coral Cave in the Deep, D Sea.—II1. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker.—IV. 


Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—V. The Bilboes.—VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— 
VII. Farm House, Sunrise.— VIII. Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the 
Fire.—IX. Belle Vue Cottage and ing Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton 


‘ Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton; A t 30th, 
1830. With a New Nautical Ballet.—XI. Commercial Dock Canal.—XII. Nur 
sery for ‘Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsterers —XIV. The Diorama.— 
xv. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Illustrative of the Union of the Waters. 

DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr StanriE Lp. 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS 
OF THE SIMPLON. 

Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 
Crevola.—Domo D’Ossola.— Fariolo.—Lago Maggiore, with the Boromean Islands. 


To-morrow, William Tell; the Diorama; the Devil’s Brother. 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


The Tragedy of 
FAZIO. 
{By Mr Miuman.] 
Marchesa Aldabella, Miss‘ TAYLOR, 
Bianca, Miss F. KEMBLE. Giraldi Fazio, Mr WARDE, 
Duke of Florence, Mr EGERTON, Bartolo, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Philario, Mr Henry, Falsetto, Mr Parry, Gonsalvo, Mr Baker, 


Previous to the Tragedy, a Grand MS. Overture by Friedrich Kuhlau. 
Previous to ‘ Married Lovers,’ an Overture by J. N. Hummel. 
Previous to ‘ Comrades and Friends,’ Nicolo’s Overture to the Opera of 
« La Russe Inutile.” 
After which, a New Petite Comedy, to be called 
MARRIED LOVERS. 
{By Mr ret) 
The Songs, composed by Mr Barnett. 
Duchess D’Orleans, Miss FORDE. Marchioness de Meneville, Miss TAYLOR. 
Lady Ascot, Mrs CHATTERLEY. Annette, Miss PHILLIPS. 
Due D’Orleans, Mr ABBOTT. Marquis de Meneville, Mr BARTLEY. 

Sir John Ascot, Mr WARDE. Colonel O’Dillon, Mr POWER. 


To conclude with a New Drama, in Two Acts, to be called 
COMRADES AND FRIENDS; OR, LIFE FOR LIFE. 
[The Music selected and arranged by Mr G. Stansbury.] 
Madame Derville, Mrs CHATTERLEY, 
Madame Bertrand, Mrs VINING, Nina, Miss KENDALL, 
Eliza, Miss E. KENDALL, Laurette, Miss TAYLOR. 
Roland Duroc, ws wait Mr WARDE, 
ECharles eee, § Sergeants of a French Regiment, ; Mr ABBOTT. 
Morazzi (the Adjutant), Mr = yg . gh — 
' Commander of the Packet), Mr DURUSET, La Mouche, MrTURNOUR 
— Dumont (Lieutenant of the Regiment), Mr HENRY, , 
Adolphus (Son of Madame Derville), Miss Hunt, Joseph, Mr Fuller, 
‘alentine (an old Domestic) Mr Barnes, Paul, Mr Addison. 
In Act II. A Dance of Peasantry. 











Clara, Miss PHILLIPS, 





To-morrow, Cinderella ; Comrades and Friends. 


FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


In the course of the Season, the following Performers will appear for the first time 
Mademoiselle LEONTINE FAY, du Theatre du Gymnase. 
Madame ALBERT, du Theatre des Nouveautés. 
M. BRUNET, Artiste, du Theatre des Variétés. f 
Third appearance of Mons. BOUFFE, who is engaged for 12 nights only. 
On commencera A Sept Heures et demie par 


LE MENTEUR VERIDIQUE. 

Vaudeville en Un Acte, a woneee. — iene 
ucie, Fille de Franville, Mile St. Ange. ose, sa Suivante, Mme. Ga , 
a Le Comte de St. Marcel, M.Cloup. —_—Frranval, M. Préval. 
Edouard de Sainville, M. Pelissié. Lolive, Valet du Comte, M. Laporte 

Suivi de la Premiére Représentation de 

a 7 ‘ Thr TT 
PIERRE; OU, LE COUVREUR. 

Vaudeville en Un Acte, en Cing Tableaux, par MM. Brazier et Carmouche. 
Jasmin, Jokey, Mile. Eliza. La Comtesse de Beauford, Mme. Préval. 
Herminie, sa Niéce, Mlle. Corra. Josephine, Bouguetiére, Mme. Gamard. 

adame Loquet, Porti‘re, adame Baudin. 
M. BOUFFE remplira le Réle de Pierre, (his original chometet). : 

Le Duc de Beauford, M. St. Aubert. Octave, amoureux d’Herminie, M. Paulin 
Bermont, Notaire, M.Préval. Bombardini, Chef d Orchestre, M. Guenée. 
Giraud, ami de Pierre, compagnon Couvreur, M.Gamard. — 
Un Clerc de Notaire, M. Arnaud. Un Gendarme, M. Granville. 
Lafleur, Valet, M. Cloup. 
On Finira par la Premiére Représentation de 
QUONTAM. 

Vaudeville Nouveau, en Deux Actes, de MM. Javin et LAURENT. 


Heléne, Femme de Quoniam, Mlle. Florval. Ursal ‘ ne 
M. BOUFFE remplira le Réle de Quoniam, Cuisinier, (his original character). 
Lambert, son Intendant, M. Préval. 








Le Duc de Richelieu, sous le nom de Francois au Premier Acte, M. Alfred. 
Le Marquis, le Chevalier, Amis du. Duc, MM, Paulin et Cloup. 
Laroche, Valet de Chamber, M. Guenée. 
Un Sergent du Gue, 


Un Cuisinier, M. Arnaud. 
M. Granville. 


1, Mr Honner. 
Previous to the Tragedy, (First time in this Country) G. A. Schneider’s Overture to 
“ Richard the Third.” 


Ursule, sa Cousine, Mile. St. Ange. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 
THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE 
Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. ; 
Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Sabina, Mrs Daly. 
ae Mr YATES. 
John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE 
Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. 
Hans, Mr O. SMITH. 


To conclude with a Domestic Burletta, in Two Acts, called 
THE WRECK ASHORE. 


(By Mr Bucksrone.] 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 


; i Act 1.—Wiunrer. 
2 a Ses ae 5 Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
ame Barnard, Mrs > Starli M J ~ 
Miles Barnard, Mr YATES, Walter Beenend, Mc Emo 


: Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMING 
Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE? 
[A lapse of Five Years is su 
Act. fl 





d to occur between each Act.) 
-—SUMMER. 
The Characters as in Act I. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


A new Burletta, entitled 
THE LOST SON. 
(From the French of M. Scrisz, by Mr Ainswortn. 
Madame de Sainville, Mrs Knight. Henriette, Miss Nursey. 
Leontine, Miss Sidney. Baron Von Neirstein, Mr Cooper. 
M. La-Roche, Mr W. VINING. Eug*ne de Nerseuil, Mr Raymond. 

After which, an entirely New Burletta, to be called 

THE GRENADIER. 

[By H. Bary, Esq.} 

Fanny Bolton, Madame VESTRIS, in which she will sing, “ O, they march'd 
through the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and “ Listen Dear Fanny.” 
Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. Doughty, Mr Fredericks. Will Wilks, Mr Raymond. 
After which, a Comic Burletta, in one Act, called 
MIS-APPREHENSION. 

(By MrC. Dane - 

The Characters as before. 





To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
{Adapted from a burlesque of Couman’s, by Mr PLincne and Mr C. Dan CE.) 
Previous to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 


Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 





SURREY THEATRE. 


The celebrated Drama, entitled 
THE ITALIAN WIFE. 
Bianca, Miss M. C. POOLE, 
Marchesa Aldabella, Miss Scott, Clara, Miss Jordan. 
Duke of Venice, Mr Dibdin Pitt, Gonsalvo, Mr Gough, _‘Falsetto, Mr Honner, 
Giraldi Fazio, Mr OSBALDISTON, 
Bartolo, Mr Williams, Philario, Mr Almar, Antonio, Mr Young, 
After which, M. LOUIS VALLI, will go through the whole of this surpsising 
Gymnastic Exerc'ses. 





To be succeeded bv an entirely New Broad Farcical One Act Drama, entitled 
Soy tn G 
Principal Characters by Miss \ INCENT, Miss RUMENS, Mr VALE, 
MrC. HILL, Mr HONNER, Mr WILLIAMS, Mr ROGERS, Mr GOUGH. 


To conclude with, a Comic Melo-Dramatic Entertainment, (in Two Acts) entitled 


THE FEMALE MASSARONI. 
Principal Characters by Miss M. C. POOLE, Miss VINCENT, 
Miss SOMERVILLE, and Mile. ROSIER. 
MrC. HILL, Mr D. PITT, Mr GOUGH, Mr VALE, and Mr ROGERS. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE, 


TOTTENHAM STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, 


A New Comic Piece, in Two Acts, called 
The Music, by J. A. Barnett. 
The Characters by Miss STOHWASSER, MrsHUMBY, Mr J. RUSSELL, 
MrSmith. Mr Munroe, Mr Tilbury, Mr Taylor, Mr J. Conquest, 
MrFORRESTER, and MrGREEN. 


After which, a New Operatic Piece, entitled 
GALATEA. 

With Hanpbew’s Music, arranged by Mr C, Potter. 
Principal Characters by Miss VERNON, Mrs GARRICK, and Mrs HUMBY. 
Mr BENNETT. MrJ. RUSSELL. MrSPENCER. MrG. SMITH. 

Mr MUNROE, Mr G. LEJEUNE. And Mr E. SEGUIN. 
And a Chorus of Twenty Voices. 
The Incidental Dances by Misses Gilbert, Forster, Ward, Hutton, Cadwell, Maria, 


In the conrse of the Evening, Mozart's Overture to “ Figaro,” and Winter's Over 
ture to “ Ll Ratto di Proserpina.” 


From Gay’s Serenata. 


To conclude with a Comic Entertainment, in One Act, called 
EVERY BODY’S HUSBAND. 
The Characters by Mrs GLOVER. Miss Stohwasser. Miss Wells. Miss Garrick. 
Miss Sinclair. Mr Smith. Mr Tilbury. Mr Munroe. Mr Roberts. 
And Mr GREEN. 





Cosurc Tueatre.—De L’Orme—The Village Phan- 
tom—Neil Jagger’s Cave. 

SavLer’s WELLS Tueatrre.—The Wreck—The Gos- 

sip—The Robber of Epping Forest. 








Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold 
by J. Cuapren.—Errvincuam Witsoy, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
165 Regent street ; J.Fierp, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsn, 149 
Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; at Esers’s Library, Old 
Bond street ; and by all Book-sellers and Newsmen 

C, and W. KReyng.t, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 
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